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A LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS FROM THE CLOSE OF THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY 

By Charles H. Haskins 

TO the historian of the influence of classical antiquity upon the 
civilization of the Middle Ages the study of mediaeval text-books 
yields information of the first importance. It was almost wholly as 
formulated in a few standard texts that the learning of the ancient 
world was transmitted to mediaeval times, and the authority of these 
manuals was so great that a list of those in use in any period affords an 
accurate index of the extent of its knowledge and the nature of its 
instruction. For the later Middle Ages the names of the text-books 
in use are known to us chiefly from the statutes prescribing the course 
of study in the several faculties of the various universities, but, unfortu- 
nately, the documents of this sort which have reached us do not belong 
to the earlier period of university history. If we except the brief list 
of books in logic, grammar, and rhetoric drawn up by the papal legate 
in 1215, 1 our earliest information respecting the arts course at the Uni- 
versity of Paris comes from 1255 2 and at Oxford from 1267 8 ; the first 
medical statutes, those of Paris, Naples, and Salerno, belong to the 
decade following 1270 4 ; while the oldest extant statutes of Bologna 6 
and Montpellier 6 date from the fourteenth century. By this time, 
however, important changes had taken place in the subject-matter of 
both liberal and professional study. The decline of the classics before 
the triumph of the scholastic logic, the diffusion of the Aristotelian 



1 Denifle and Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, I, p. 78. 

2 Ibid., I, p. 277. There is a compendious account of the principal text-books in 
arts in Abelson, The Seven Liberal Arts (Columbia thesis, New York, 1906). 

3 Munimenta Academica, pp. 34-36. 

4 Chart. Univ. Par., I, p. 517; De Renzi, Cottectio Salernitana (Naples, 1852), 
I, p. 361. 

5 Malagola, Statuti delle universita e dei collegi dello studio bolognese, pp. 3-44. 

6 Germain, Cartulaire de P Universite de Montpellier, I, Nos. 25, 65, 68, 75. 
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metaphysics and natural philosophy, the introduction of new texts in 
grammar and mathematics, the rise of Arabian medicine — these are 
some of the changes which made the curriculum of the fourteenth 
century a very different thing from that of the twelfth. Special interest, 
accordingly, attaches to an anonymous list of text-books in arts and in 
the various professional studies which was composed toward the end of 
the twelfth century and is for the first time printed below. The list, it 
is true, contains no mention of university organization, still less of any 
particular institution, but the arrangement of books in order under the 
seven liberal arts and the professional studies of medicine, civil and canon 
law, and theology, presupposes something like the university organization 
of the four faculties ; and as reason will be shown for ascribing the list to 
Alexander Neckam, who studied and taught at Paris in the last quarter 
of the twelfth century, we may fairly regard it as an unofficial enumera- 
tion of the books then in use in the schools of Paris. The importance 
of Paris as an intellectual center and of this period as an age of transi- 
tion gives this text a certain significance in the history of mediaeval 
education. 

The list in question forms part of a descriptive vocabulary of terms 
relating to ecclesiastical matters, court life, and learning, which is pre- 
served in a manuscript in the library of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 1 This portion of the volume was written in England by an 
unlearned copyist in the latter half of the thirteenth century, and is 
accompanied by an elaborate gloss which is quite full but has an almost 
exclusively lexicographical interest. As the vocabulary has no title or 
indication of authorship, we shall cite it by the opening words, Sacerdos 
ad altare accessurus. Most of the other tracts in the volume are from 
the pen of John of Garland, and as this vocabulary is likewise ascribed 



1 Ms. 385 (605), pp. 7-61. For an account of the volume see James, Descriptive 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Library of Gonville and Cants College, II, p. 441 
The vocabulary is preceded by a brief table of contents, as follows : De vestimentis sacer 
dotalibus. De ornamentis altaris. De officiis cenobii. De ornatu regio. De tyran 
norum excerticiis. De oblectamentis curialium. De erudicione scolarium. De notario 
De grammatica. Delogica. De arsmetrica et musica. Degeometria. De astronomia 
De phisica. De iure ecclesiastico. De iure civili. De celesti pagina. De librario 
The rubric " De notario " is here misplaced; in the text it comes after " De celesti 
pagina. ' ' 
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to him in the table of contents inserted at the beginning of the volume, 1 
it has been treated as one of Garland's works by all who have had 
occasion to mention it. 2 This table of contents, however, was written 
in the fifteenth century by the donor of the manuscript, Roger Marchall, 
and as its statements cannot be shown to rest on anything better than 
Marchall's own opinion, we are obliged, in default of any contemporary 
authority, to treat the matter of authorship as an open question to be 
determined, if possible, by internal evidence. 

Even a cursory examination proves fatal to the hypothesis that Gar- 
land was the author. The simple and direct style is in striking con- 
trast with the overloaded pedantry of Garland's writings, 8 as seen, for 
example, in the well-known Dictionarius^ which he prepared for the 
students of Paris or in the unpublished Commentarius curialium* 
designed for the instruction of nobles; nor does the subject-matter 
show parallels to these or to his other works. Moreover, we shall 
shortly see reasons for assigning the Sacerdos ad altare to the close of 
the twelfth century, while Garland's earliest datable work, the Dictiona- 
rius, is subsequent to 12 18 6 and his De triumphis ecclesie was written 



1 " Diccionarius M ri Iohannis de Garlandia cum commento." In his description 
of the MS. James inserts " Dictionarius Joh. de Garlandia " as if this occurred on p. 7 
of the text, but there is nothing of the sort in the MS. 

2 Bernard, Catalogi librorum MSS. Angliae et Hiberniae (Oxford, 1697), No. 1045 
of the Cambridge MSS.; Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica (London, 1 748), 
p. 310; Way, Promptorium Parvulorum (Camden Society), III, pp. xxviii, note, xxx; 
Smith, Catalogue of MSS. in the Library of Gonville and Caius College, p. 179; 
Dictionary of National Biography, under "Garland," No. 13; Sandys, History of 
Classical Scholarship? p. 550; Abelson, The Seven Liberal Arts, p. 28; James, 
Descriptive Catalogue, II, p. 441. 

3 On Garland's writings see Haureau, Notices sur les osuvres authentiques ou 
supposhs de Jean de Garlande, in the Notices et extraits des MSS., XXVII, 2, pp. 
1-86 (1877) ; and the article in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

4 Edited by Geraud, Paris sous Philippe-le-Bel, pp. 585-612; Wright, A Volume 
of Vocabularies (London, 1857), pp. 120-138; Scheler, in the Jahrbuch fur englische 
und romanische Litteratur, VI. 

5 Caius College, MS. 385, pp. 199-21 1; Bruges, MS. 546, ff. 77-83V. For speci- 
mens see Scheler, /. c. VI, p. 52; Way, Promptorium Parvulorum, III, p. xxix. 

6 It contains a reference to the siege of Toulouse in this year and was written after 
the close of the Albigensian war (" sedato tumultu belli "). Ed. Scheler, Jahrbuch, 
VI, p. 153; Haureau, Notice, pp. 45-46. 
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as late as 1252. 1 Garland and the author of our vocabulary were 
plainly a full generation apart. 2 

There is, on the other hand, enough resemblance of style and matter 
to suggest some connection between the author of the Sacerdos ad 
altare and an older lexicographer of considerable repute, Alexander 
Neckam. Neckam was born at St. Albans in n57, s taught for some 
years at Dunstable in the time of Warin, abbot of St. Albans 4 (1183- 
1 195), and later became a canon of Cirencester, where he was made 
abbot in 1213 and died in 1217. 6 He studied and taught at Paris, 
where he became a pillar of the school of the Petit Pont, the range of 
his studies covering not only the liberal arts but also theology, medi- 



1 Joannis de Garlandia de Triumphis Ecclesiae Libri Octo, ed. Wright (London, 
Roxburgh Club, 1856), pp.ix, 139, where there is a reference to the crusade projected 
by Ferdinand III for that year. The Poctria (ed. Mari, / Trattati Medievali di 
Ritmica Latina, Milan, 1889, pp. 35-80; and Romanische Forschungen, XIII, 
pp. 883-965) is assigned to ca. 1260 by Haureau, Notice, p. 82. Cf. Mari, / Trattati, 
p. 7; and Rockinger, in Quellen und Erorterungen zur bayerischen und deutschen 
Geschichtc, IX, p. 489. 

2 It is usually stated by the biographers of John of Garland that he studied at 
Paris under Alain de Lille, who died in 1202, but the passage in the De triumphis 
ecclesie (p. 74) which is cited in support of this view affords no evidence that John 
was Alain's pupil. As Alain entered the Cistercian order some time before his death 
(Haureau, in Memoires de PAcademie des Inscriptions, XXXII, I , p. 27) , it is exceed- 
ingly unlikely that he was the master of a man who was writing in 1252 or later. In 
his introduction to the De triumphis (p. vi) Wright argues that John was at the 
University of Paris as early as 1204, but he reaches this conclusion by translating 
quater "four" in a line of the De mysteriis ecclesie which will not scan as he prints 
it (delegat instead of decern ligat in the following line) . In the text given by Otto, 
Commentarii Critici in Codices Bibliothecae Academicae Gissensis (Giessen, 1842), 
p. 147, line 644, this line reads: 

Mille ducentenis quater inde decern ligat annis. 

Unless we emend the next line in some way so as to read quinque annos or some- 
thing of the sort for qui nos (cf. De triumphis, p. 127), there is some difficulty in 
reconciling this with the year 1245 °f which Garland is writing, but the reference to 
the council of Lyons and the death of Alexander of Hales is too plain to admit of 
any other year. In any case 1204 is quite out of the question. 

3 See the extract printed in Tanner, Bibliotheca, p. 539, note d. 

4 Gesta Abbatum S. Albani (Rolls Series), I, p. 196. 

5 Annates Monastici (Rolls Series), I, p. 63; II, p. 289; III, p. 40; IV, p. 409. 
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cine, and civil and canon law. 1 The exact time of his sojourn at Paris 
cannot be determined, the date of 1 1 80 given by modern writers rest- 
ing, like more than one supposed fact of mediaeval literary history, 
upon an unsupported statement of Du Boulay 2 ; but for reasons of age 
he can hardly have begun his studies there before 1175, and he must 
have returned some years before the death of abbot Warin in 1195. 
Neckam was a man of much learning and a prolific author, his writings 
comprising fables, books on natural history, theological commentaries, 
and grammatical and lexicographical treatises ; and while a compre- 
hensive and critical study of his works is still lacking, enough is avail- 
able to permit of satisfactory comparison with the Caius College 
vocabulary. 8 

We naturally take up first the De nominibus utensilium, written, like 
Garland's Dictionarius, to illustrate in descriptive form the meanings of 
as many words as possible, but comparison with the Sacerdos ad altare 
is rendered difficult by the fact that the two do not cover the same 
ground, the De nominibus dealing with the vocabulary of the household 
and of everyday life, while the Sacerdos ad altare is confined to court 
life, learning, and ecclesiastical terms. The Caius College vocabulary 



1 See the De laudibus, ed. Wright, p. 503, and cf. in the same volume pp. 311, 

414. 453- 

s Historia Universitatis Parisiensis, II, p. 725 : Alexander Nekamus natione 
Anglus circa an. n 80 Lutetiae legebat adhuc publice. 

3 The fullest list of Neckam's works is that given by Bishop Tanner in his 
Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica, pp. 539-541, but it needs siftiag and supplement- 
ing. Contributions have been made especially by Haureau, in the Nouvette biographie 
generate, XXXVII, p. 569, and in his study of the De motu cordis, Memoires de 
VAcademie des Inscriptions, XXVIII, 2, pp. 317-334; and by Paul Meyer, Notice 
sur les Corrogaliones Promethei d' Alexandre Neckam, in the Notices et extraits des 
MSB., XXXV, 2, pp. 641-682. The article in the Dictionary of National Biography 
is convenient, but adds nothing. The printed works comprise the Fables, published 
by Hervieux, Fabulistes latins 2 , II, pp. 392-416; the De naturis rerum and its 
metrical paraphrase, the De laudibus divine sapientie, edited by Wright in the 
Rolls Series (1863); and the De nominibus utensilium, edited, without sufficient 
study of the glosses, by Wright, A Volume of Vocabularies, pp. 96-1 19, and by 
Scheler in the Jahrbuch fur englische und romanische Literatur, VII, pp. 58-74, 
155—173. The memoir of Meyer gives extracts from the Corrogaliones. The poem 
Devita monachorum attributed to Neckam by Wright, Anglo- Latin Satirical Poets, 
II, pp. 175-200, has been shown by Haureau to be the work of another {Notices et 
extraits de quelques MSS., I, p. 79). 
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is also briefer and more elementary, being evidently designed for a 
lower stage of instruction. At one of the few points where the two 
treatises overlap, namely in dealing with the implements of the scrip- 
torium, they show some things in common : — 

Caius College, MS. 385, p. 58: 
Librarius vero, qui vulgo scriptor dicitut, 
cathedram habeat cum ansis porrectis ad 
sustinendum asserem cui quaternus super- 
ponendus est. Asser autem centone 
operiatur cui pellis cervina maritetur ut 
pargameni vel menbrane superfluitates 
rasorio seu novacula queant apcius eradi. 
Dehinc pellicula ex qua (p. 59) formabi- 
tur quaternus pumice mordaci purgetur et 
planula leni adequetur superficies. Folia 
iungantur tam in superiori <quam in 
inferiori> parte quaterni appendicis offi- 
cio circumvolute. Quaterni margines 
altrinsecus punctorio distinguantur pro- 
porcionaliter ut certius usu ' regule li- 
neetur quaternus errore sublato. Si 
vero in scribendo liture occurrunt aut 
obliteracio, non cancelletur scriptura sed 
abradatur. Opus est autem ut dente apri 
poliatur locus abrasionis aut panniculo 
lineo complicito frequenter superinducto 
confricetur. Sicut vero rubrica est ob- 
noxia minio, sic etiam littere capitales 
nunc minio, nunc viridi colore, nunc 2 
veneto se debent ( ?) , nunc atiro 3 super- 
bire videntur. 



De nominibus utensilium, ed Scheler, 
pp. 167-169 : Scriptor rasorium vel nova- 
culum ad abradendum sordes pergameni 
sive membrane. Pumicem habeat morda- 
cem et planulam ad purgandum et equan- 
dum superficiem pergameni; plumbum 
etiam habeat et lineam quibus linetur 
pagina. . . . Cidula sive appendice tam in 
superiori quam inferiori parte folia habeat 
coniuncta. . . . Scripturus etiam in 
cathedra sedeat ansis utrimque elevatis 
pluteum sive asserem sustinentibus. . . . 
Habeat etiam dentem verris sive apri sive 
liofe ad polliendum percamenum cum 
liquescat litera (non dico elementum), 
sive litura facta sit, sive literas ascriptas 
cancellaverit. . . . Habeat et minium ad 
formandum literas rubeas vel puniceas vel 
feniceas sive capitales. Habeat etiam 
fuscum pulverem et azarram. 



These resemblances are not conclusive, but when we turn to 
Neckam's principal printed work, the De naturis rerum, the agreement 
is very close. We find not only characteristic turns of phrase, like 
filii Ade, 4 celestis paginal vir maturi pectoris? civilis iuris peritia? and 



1 Ms. usus. 2 Ms. nuc. 3 I. e. azuro. 

4 Ed. Wright, pp. 81, 83, 241, 333. Cf. pp. 119, 241: posteritas Ade; De 
laudibus, p. 463: natis Ade; p. 499: Ade successio. 

5 Pp. 3, 185, 257; De laudibus, pp. 414, 453, 500. 

6 P. 255. 

7 P. 311. Ct. Meyer, Corrogationes Prometltei, p. 658. 
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other similarities to which attention is called in the notes, but some 
passages have been taken over bodily from one work into the other. 
The following is a good illustration of such borrowing : 

Ms. 385, p. 39: Admirationem item De naturis rerum, pp. 87-88: Psitta- 

pariat oculis intuencium 1 psitacus, qui cus, qui vulgo dicitur papagabio, id est 

vulgo dicitur papagabio, cuius forma cor- principalis seu nobilis gabio, eoas inhabitat 

poris aliquantisper falconem vel hobelum oras. . . . Forma corporis aliquantisper 

representat sed plumis intensissimi viroris falconem vel hobelum representat, sed 

decoratur. Pectore rotundo et rostro plumis intentissimi viroris decoratur. 

adunco munitur, tante virtutis ut cum in Pectore rotundo et rostro adunco muni- 

cavea recluditur, effectus etiam domesti- tur, tante virtutis ut cum in cavea reclud- 

cus, ex virgis ferreis domuncula eius con- itur, effectus etiam domesticus, ex virgis 

texatur. Duris enim ictibus et corrosioni ferreis domuncula eius contexatur. Duris 

rostri non possent resistere 2 virge lignee. enim ictibus et corrosioni rostri non pos- 

Linguam habet spissam et formacioni soni sent resistere virge lignee. Linguam habet 

vocis humane ydoneam. Mire caliditatis spissam et formationi soni vocis humane 

et adulacionis est, in eccitando risu pre- idoneam. Mire calliditatis est et in ex- 

ferendus histrionibus. citando risu preferendus histrionibus. 

Miraberis 3 etiam et ciconiam, que et P. 112: Ciconia, que et crotalistria, 

crotolistria dicitur, que rostris crepitanti- rostris crepitantibus crotolans, horas diei 

bus crotolans horas diei distinguere per- distinguere perhibetur crepitatione sua. 

hibetur crepitacione sua. In yeme autem In hieme autem latet in aquis, sed verno 

latet in aquis sed verno tempore Naiadum tempore Naiadum regna linquens, sub 

regna relinquens sub divo degit clemen- divo degit clementioris aure leta salutatrix. 
cioris aure leta salutatrix. 

The Sacerdos ad altare stands in close relation with still another of 
Neckam's works, the so-called Corrogationes Promethei, a treatise in 
two parts comprising a brief summary of Latin grammar and an elabo- 
rate verbal commentary on the Bible. The following passage from the 
first part of the Corrogationes can be paralleled in almost every phrase 
by the text of the Sacerdos^: 

Habet igitur gramatica suas regulas, dialetica maximas, rethorica 
locos communes, arismetica aporismata, musica anxiomata, geometria 
theoremata, astronomia continet canones sicut et decretorum volumen, 
medicina aphorismos, civilis iuris peritia regulas iuris, theologia regulas 
sicut et gramatica, unde etiam regulas Ticonii dicimus in celesti pagina. 5 

1 Ms. intuecium. Cf. De naturis rerum, p. 94. J Ms. mirabilis. 

2 Ms. risistere. 4 See especially below, p. 92. 
5 Ms. 72 of the library of Evreux, f. 3; and in the British Museum, MS. Harl. 6, 

f. 150; MSS. Royal 2, D, VIII, f. 17 and 5, C, V, f. 2 v. Notices et extraits, 
XXXV, 2, p. 660. 
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Still more striking are the parallels between both parts of the Corro- 
gationes and the gloss in the Caius College ms., which, being essentially 
lexicographical, follows the same method in illustrating the use of words 
and explaining their meaning and etymology. French equivalents are 
freely given in the gloss, 1 as in the Corrogationes, and the two works 
are usually in close verbal agreement. Examples are 2 : Quoniam igitur 
effluentia tempora cicius effectum suum apparere faciant in ilia regione 
capitis que gall, dicitur temples (p. 8; Meyer, p. 664). Equi fortes 
emissarii dicuntur gall, estaluns (p. n; Meyer, p. 674). Commissa 
sunt pignora, gall, encuru (p. 12 ; Meyer, p. 677). Pinceme debet dici, 
Recense ciphum, gall. Reschet cest hanap (p. 13; Meyer, p. 666). 
Botrus est congregatio racemorum, racemus congregatio uvarum; 
botrus, gall, muissine, racemus grape (p. 15 ; Meyer, p. 674). Scorpio, 
escurge (pp. 16, 49; Meyer, p. 677). Examitus, gall, samite (p. 19; 
Meyer, p. 666). Criptas, gall, crute (p. 25; Meyer, p. 678). The 
gloss on Martial's murrina pocula (p. 28 ; Meyer, p. 667 ; cf. the use 
of the phrase in De naturis rerum, 1). Protectum = apentiz (p. 30; 
Meyer, p. 679). Taxare iudicis est, amesurer gall. (p. 36; Meyer, 



1 There are many French words in the gloss which are not in the Corrogationes. 
Examples are : nastilus, butun (p. 8); manipulum,/a»«« (p. 9); calx, chauz (p. 11); 
antidonum, werdu.il (p. 12); abdicare, desavoer (p. 13); lavatorium, lavur (p. 14); 
capus, avis, muschet; cippus, cep ; acceptifero, clamer quite ; accipiter, ostur, ab aus- 
trali parte veniens (p. 17); munium, forcele ; matricuria, custerere ; subula, aleyne 
(p. 18); catovolatilibus, cheysil ; apote et antapote, taile et contretaile ; instaura- 
menta, les eslors de la mesun ; statera, balance (p. 20); locusta, languste (p. 21); 
classicum, glas ; testudines, voules, et dicuntur a testudine, gall, limazun (p. 25); 
serum, mege; sero, enter (p. 30); manutergium, luayle (p. 33); musca, musche; 
rancor, rancun; sompnus, dormir ; sompnia, sunges ; catalaunensia, chaluns (p. 34); 
obses, ostage ; superest, remeynl (p. 35); odorinsecos, brachez (p. 36); pilus, pestel 
(p. 37); palestris, lute (p. 38); municipium,y»r«/<?, munusculum, benbelet (p. 39); 
pedagium, page ; larva, visere (p. 43); rostrum, bee (p. 44); cavea, cage; alvearia, 
rusches (p. 45) ; lurtisca, lure (p. 47); volumen, parchemin (p. 49); legare, de- 
viser; satirici, quidam dii rurales, gall, saleceus (p. 50); fragum, frese (p. 51); 
operam, entente (p. 52) ; primum pilum, baneur (p. 55) ; cancellus, chancel. . . . 
item cancellus, kenil (p. 60) . In some cases the scribe has left a blank space for the 
French word. An instructive study could be made of the French glosses to Neckam's 
works, especially those in the commentary on the De nominibus utensilium, where 
a collation of the MSS. has not yet been made. Cf. P. Meyer in the Revue Critique, 
1868, II, pp. 295 ff., and in Romania, XXXVI, pp. 483-485. 

2 See also below, pp. 83, n. 4; 84, n. 2; 91, n. 1. 
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p. 674). Taxus pro arbore que gal. dicitur yf {ibid.; Revue Critique, 
1868, II, p. 295). Macula est in oculo meo, g. mayle est en le oyl . . . 
Macula corporis est lesura, gall, mayme (p. 38; Meyer, pp. 673-74). 

Examination of earlier lexicons would doubtless reveal the origin of 
the Latin portion of the greater part of these glosses, indeed the corre- 
spondence between the Sacerdos ad altare and any one of Neckam's 
writings might be explained on the ground of copying or the use of a 
common source; but such considerations are not sufficient to destroy 
the cumulative force of the argument. The close agreement of the 
text with the De nominibus utensilium and the De naturis rerum, and 
the exact correspondence of the gloss, in both Latin and French, with 
the Corrogationes, taken with the general similarities of style, point 
clearly to the conclusion that text and gloss are the work of one writer 
and that this writer is Alexander Neckam. This view is strengthened 
by considerations which show that both text and gloss were composed 
toward the close of the twelfth century 1 by one familiar with the schools 
of Paris, and that the gloss, at least, was written in England. 

Let us begin with the gloss. Its author had studied at Paris, for he 
cites the magistri Parisienses on a question of etymology, 2 and knows 
the city even to its stenches, 3 and he gives as an example of a two days' 
journey the distance from Paris to a place which in the original was 
doubtless Orleans, as in the Corrogationes, but which the copyist, with 
strange disregard of space, has made into England. 4 Yet our glossator 
is no Frenchman ; he speaks of tournaments as the " sport of French 



1 Only further critical study can determine its chronological place among Neckam's 
works, whose dates have so far been but little investigated. In general it would seem 
that the grammatical works belong to the earlier period of his literary activity; the 
Corrogationes are certainly anterior to the De naturis rerum, in which they are cited 
(p. 16), and this is plainly earlier than its metrical paraphrase, the De laudibus (cf. 
Wright's introduction, p. lxxiv). 

2 He says (p. 15) apropos of the word cassilide in certain MSS. of the Book of 
Tobit : Quidam autem qui in oculis suis scioli sunt capsilide dicunt; dicunt enim quod 
est dictio composita ex capsa et sedile. Magistri autem Parisienses dicunt cassilide a 
casse, quod est rethe. 

3 P. 22: Unde, "Adveniente rota fetet Babilonia tota." Item dicitur (?) bene, 
Parisius Babilonia vult imitari in fetore suo. 

4 P. 38: Sunt enim ab Anglicanis due diete Parisius. Cf. Meyer, Corrogationes, 
p. 667. 
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knights," 1 and he lives near enough to Wales — Cirencester was in a 
border county — to use the Welsh wars as an illustration of fighting. 2 
As he cites the decree of the Third Lateran Council forbidding tourna- 
ments as "detestable fairs," 8 he must have written after 1179, and as 
they are still a French custom to him, he probably wrote before their 
introduction into England by Richard I, in 1194. 4 

The text is, of course, not later than the gloss, and internal evidence 
assigns it to the same period. The most specific indices of date are 
afforded by the books enumerated under canon law and logic. The 
absence of any canonical works more recent than the decretals of 
Alexander III not only carries us back of the Decretals of Gregory IX 



1 P. 38 : Troiana agmina a vulgo tormenta dicuntur ad differentiam hastiludiorum, 
que Alexander papa tercius detestabiles vocat nundinas. Item dici solent ab exercicio 
francorum militum. On the French origin of tournaments and the mediaeval opinion 
which derived them from the games described in the Aeneid, see DuCange, Glossarium, 
under torneamentum, and his sixth dissertation on Joinville. Neckam also refers to 
the Troiana agmina in the De nominibus, ed. Scheler, p. 70. 

2 P. 38, where after the passage concerning oploma printed by Meyer ( Corroga- 
tiones, p. 667) he says: Unde Seneca in declamationibus (3, praef., 10), "Quidam 
cum oplomatis, quidam cum Tracibus bene pugnant" . . . sed pugna cum Tracibus 
vel cum Wallensibus non est imaginaria pugna sed vera, sicut ilia que cum viciis fit. 
The same idea appears in a brief poem of Neckam addressed to Thomas, abbot of 
Gloucester (11 79-1 205) , and preserved in a volume of extracts from Neckam's works, 
now in the library of the University of Cambridge (Gg. VI, 42, f. 223) : 

Magister Alexander domino T. abbati Claudie 
Munus sed munusculum tibi mitto, Thoma, 
Optans ut nee videas Romam nee te Roma, 
Nee Romanum audias rursus ydioma. 
Vix minus displiceat tibi vile scoma; 
Romanorum oculos excecet glaucoma. 
Revertentes felix nos reduxit duploma. 
Claudie te teneat sancti claustri doma; 
Ibi corpus maceres, ibi carnem doma; 
Pugnantem cum viciis te tegat opploma. 

3 C. 20. Mansi, Concilia, XXII, p. 229. 

4 Rymer, Foedera (Record edition), I, p. 65; Roger of Hoveden, III, p. 268. 
Cf. Ralph of Diceto, II, pp. lxxx-lxxxi, 120; William of Newburg, in Howlett, 
Chronicles of Stephen, II, pp. 422-423. 
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(1234), but makes it improbable that the author wrote long after 1191, 
the latest date for the publication of the so-called Compilatio Prima of 
Bernard of Pavia, the earliest of the collections of decretals known as 
the Quinque Compilations} " Decretales Alexandri tertii " may have 
meant either some collection of that Pope's decretals made in his life- 
time, 2 or the canons of the Lateran Council of n 79, or one of the 
collections composed under his immediate successors in which his 
letters still formed the dominant element 8 ; but in any case the expres- 
sion would not have been used more than a very few years after 
Alexander's time, inasmuch as the grouping of decretals by Popes very 
soon gave way to the arrangement by subjects which was universally 
followed from Bernard of Pavia on. Not earlier than Alexander III, 
the list of books on canon law cannot be much later than 1191. 4 

This conclusion is confirmed by the list of books given under logic, 
where besides the familiar apparatus of the twelfth century — the Old 
and New Logic and the lesser treatises which regularly accompanied 
them — we find the Metaphysics of Aristotle, the De generatione et 



1 The limits for the Compilatio Prima are 1 187 and 1191. Schulte, Geschichte 
der Quetten des canonischen Rechts, I, p. 82. 

2 Such as the collection in the British Museum described by Seckel, Neues Archiv, 
XXV (1899), p. 527. 

3 The so-called Collectio Casselana (in Bohmer, Corpus Juris Canonici, Halle, 
1747, II, Appendix, pp. i8off.) is entitled "Decretales Alexandri III in concilio 
Lateranensi tertio generali anno MCLXXIX celebrato editae," a title which fits only 
the first part of the compilation. 

On the whole subject of the collections of this period see Schulte, Beitrage zur 
Geschichte des canonischen Rechts von Gratian bis auf Bernhard von Pavia, in 
Vienna Sitzungsberichte (1873), phil.-hist. Kl., LXXII, pp. 481 ft.; Friedberg, Die 
Canones-sammlungen zwischen Gratian and Bernhard von Pavia, Leipzig, 1897 
(with Seckel's review in the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 1897, coll. 658 ff.); Seckel, 
Ueber drei Kanonessammlungen des ausgehenden 12. Jahrhunderts, in Neues 
Archiv, XXV, pp. 521-537. 

4 The line cannot be drawn sharply, for some time must be allowed for the spread 
of the newer collections. Stephen of Tournai, writing between 1192 and 1203, speaks 
of the " inextricabilis silva decretalium epistolarum " sold under the name of Alexan- 
der III, but he does not say that the "novum volumen," of which he complains, 
composed of papal letters and read in the schools of Paris, bore this Pope's name. 
Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, I, p. 47, No. 48. Seckel thinks the reference 
is most probably to the Compilatio of Bernard of Pavia (Hauck-Herzog, Realencyklo- 
padie 3 , XVI, p. 292). 
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corruptione, and the De anima. Although the channels through which 
the Metaphysics and natural philosophy of Aristotle passed into western 
Europe are now fairly well understood, 1 the exact dates of their intro- 
duction have not been determined further than that they reached Paris, 
then the center of philosophical and theological speculation, about the 
year 1 200. Certain it is that the Metaphysics is cited at second-hand 
by Peter of Poitiers, chancellor of the University of Paris, who died in 
1205, 2 and by Simon of Tournai, who seems to have written before 
1 201, while the De anima was also known to Simon 8 and is quoted by 
Absalom of St. Victor, who died in 1203. 4 On the other hand, the 
public and private reading of Aristotle's books on natural philosophy 
and the commentaries upon them at Paris was forbidden by a provincial 
council in 1210, 5 and the prohibition was repeated and extended to the 
Metaphysics by the statutes of the papal legate in 1215. 6 They were 



1 The standard authorities upon the transmission of philosophical and scientific 
works through the Arabic are Jourdain, Recherchcs critiques sur I'dge et I'origine 
des traductions latines d'Aristote (new edition, Paris, 1843); Wiistenfeld, Die 
Uebersetzungen arabischer Werke in das Lateinische, Abhandlungen of the Gottingen 
Academy (1877), XXII; Steinschneider, Die hebraischen Uebersetzungen des Mittel- 
alters (Berlin, 1893); -^•> ■"*' europaischen Uebersetzungen aus dent Arabischen, 
Vienna Sitzungsberichte, phil.-hist. Klasse, CXLIX, iv; CLI, i; Id., Die arabischen 
Uebersetzungen aus dem Griechischen (Leipzig, 1897). This last book is a factitious 
collection (only twenty-four copies) of four monographs which appeared respectively 
in the Centralblatt fur Bibliothekwesen, Beihefte 5 and 12; Virchow's Archiv fur 
Pathologie (1891), CXXIV; Zeitschrift fur Mathematik und Physik, historisch- 
litterarische Abtheilung (1886), XXXI, pp. 81-110; and Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft (1896), L, pp. 161-219, 337-417. 

2 Chariularium Universitatis Parisiensis, I, pp. 61, 71. 

3 Chartularium, I, p. 71 ; Haureau, Histoire de la philosophic scholastique, part 2, 
I, p. 59; id., Notices el extraits de quelques MSS. de lit Bibliotheque Nationale, 
III, p. 256. On Simon"s date see Chariularium, I, p. 45; Haureau, Notices et 
extraits, I, p. 1 79. Matthew Paris narrates as of 1201 the story of the miracle which 
is said to have ended his studies {Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, 
XXVIII, p. 116). 

4 Chariularium, I, p. 71. For the date of the abbot's death see Gallia Christi- 
ana, VII, col. 673. According to Haureau, Histoire de la philosophic scholastique, 
part 2, 1, p. 63, Neckam's De nominibus utensilium has a reference to the De anima. 

5 Chartularium, I, p. 70. 

c Ibid. I, p. 78. The Metaphysics may have been included in the libri naturales 
condemned in 1210. See Luquet, Aristote et I' Universite de Paris (Paris, 1904), 
pp. 20-27. 
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still under the ban in 1231, when Gregory IX decreed that they should 
not be used until they had been examined and purged from error 1 ; 
but they are found in general use shortly afterward, 2 and the whole of 
the new Aristotle appears in the arts course of 1255. 3 The meagreness 
of the list in the Sacerdos ad altare as compared with the large number 
of Aristotelian and Pseudo- Aristotelian treatises prescribed in 1255 
points to a much earlier date, while the prohibitions of 12 10 and 12 15 
make it likewise anterior to 12 10. Indeed, so far as the chronological 
considerations already urged carry weight, it would seem that the 
Sacerdos ad altare contains one of the earliest mentions of the Meta- 
physics and the Parva naturalia in Latin Europe. 

The texts enumerated in other subjects do not yield chronological 
information of quite so definite a character, but they abundantly con- 
firm the general conclusion that the list represents the learning of the 
twelfth century and not of the thirteenth. In medicine the author is 
familiar with the early translations from the Arabic, but not with 
Avicenna, whose influence dates from the thirteenth century; the 
omission of the Versus Egidii, composed by Giles of Corbeil, physician 
to Philip Augustus, likewise points to an early date. 4 As compared 
with the texts prescribed in the earliest medical statutes, those of Paris 
between 1270 and 12 74/ Naples in 1278, and Salerno in 1280, 6 the 
most important difference is the inclusion of Alexander of Tralles and 
of materia medica as represented in the works of Dioscorides and the 
so-called Macer. fohannicius, Hippocrates, Galen and the Pantegni 
are also mentioned in our list and not in these statutes, but no inference 
can be drawn from the absence of these names from the statutes, where 
they may have been included under the ars medicinae, a phrase which 



1 Chartularium, I, p. 136. 

8 Notably in the works of Guillaume d'Auvergne, Jourdain, /. c, pp. 288-299; 
Valois, Guillaume d'Auvergne, p. 200. See also Haureau, in Notices et extraits des 
MSS., XXXI, 2, p. 288; and Roger Bacon, in Rashdall, Universities, II, p. 754. 

3 Chartularium, I, p. 277. The De anima appears in 1252 in the statutes of the 
English Nation {ibid. I, p. 227). 

4 On Egidius see the note in the Paris Chartularium, I, p. 517; and the introduc- 
tion to Rose, Egidii Corboliensis Viaticus (Leipzig, 1907). 

3 Chartularium, I. c. 

6 De Renzi, Collectio Salernilana (Naples, 1852), I, p. 361;' Haeser, Geschichte 
der Medizin (Jena, 1875), I, p. 829, where the date is wrongly given as 1276. 
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apparently designated a well-known series of treatises rather than any 
particular work. 1 

In mathematics and astronomy the author of the Sacerdos ad altare 
knows only Euclid and the astronomical compendium of Alfraganus, 
which were put into Latin in the earlier part of the twelfth century, 2 
and Ptolemy's Canons; but he does not mention the Almagest, of 
which the first complete translation was made in 1175, 3 or any of the 
mathematical works of the early thirteenth century. 

In grammar we find only the well-known texts of the earlier Middle 
Ages, Donatus and Priscian and Remigius of Auxerre, with no mention of 
the popular works of the thirteenth century, the Doctrinale of Alexander 
of Villedieu, composed in 1 199, or the Grecismus of Evrard of B6thune, 
which appeared in 1 2 1 2 . 4 

But if our list represents in general the learning of the twelfth 
century and not that of the thirteenth, it still belongs to the last 



1 Chartularium, I, p. 517: Debet audivisse bis artem medicine ordinarie et semel 
cursorie, exceptis urinis Theophili, quas sufficit semel audivisse ordinarie vel cursorie. 
Rashdall, Universities, I, p. 429, identifies this Ars medicine with the Ars parva or 
Tegni of Galen. But it plainly includes the De urinis of Theophilus and seems to 

denote a regular certain set of treatises which students were in the habit of using. 
The language of the Naples and Salerno statute is still clearer in support of this view : 
Teneatur baccalarius audivisse bis ordinarie ad minus omnes libros artis medice, ex- 
ceptis urinis Theofili et libro pulsuum Filareti, quos sufficit audivisse semel ordinarie 
vel cursorie (De Renzi, I, p. 362). The title Ars medicine occurs in various library 
catalogues (e. g. Delisle, Cabinet des MSS. Ill, p. 66), and the Erfurt library contains 
examples of an Ars commentata, copied in 1 260 and 1 288, which contains the treatises 
of Philaretus and Theophilus, the Johannicius, the Tegni, and the Aphorismi and 
Pronostica of Hippocrates. Mss. F 264 and F 285, Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeich- 
nis der Amplonianischen Handschriflen-Sammlung, pp. 172, 192. 

2 On the translations of Euclid see Weissenborn, Zeitschrift fur Mathematik und 
Physik, hist.-litt. Abth., XXV; and Steinschneider, ibid., XXXI. On Alfraganus 
(al-Fergani) and his translators see Madler, Geschichte der Himmelskunde (Braun- 
schweig, 1873), I, pp. 91-93; Wustenfeld, Uebersetzungen, pp. 26, 63; Suter, Die 
Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber (Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Mathe- 
matik, X), p. 18; Steinschneider, in Bibliotheca Mathemalica, 1892, pp. 55-56, and 
his Hebraische Uebersetzungen, pp. 554-556. 

J Wustenfeld, I.e., p. 64; Rose, in Hermes, VIII, p. 334; Cantor, Vorlesungen 
u ''ir Geschichte der Mathematik 3 , I, p. 907. The date is queried by Steinschneider, 
Vienna Sitzungsberichte, phil.-hist. Kl., CXLIX, 4, p. 19. 

4 See Reichling's introduction to his edition of the Doctrinale (Berlin, 1893). 
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quarter of its century and not to an earlier age. Apart from the 
decisive indications afforded by the mention of the Decretals of 
Alexander III and the Metaphysics and natural philosophy of Aristotle, 
it is plainly subsequent to the Eptateuchon of Thierry of Chartres, 
composed between 1141 and 1155 and itself in many respects far 
advanced for its time. 1 In the studies of the trivium there is sub- 
stantial agreement, although Thierry does not have Remigius, Apuleius, 
or the "Apodoxim" 2 ; but when we come to geometry, we find that 
Thierry knows only Boethius and the agrimensores, and in astronomy, 
though apparently in close relations with Spain, he is restricted to the 
Canons and Tables of Ptolemy. 3 

The respectable list of classical authors which our text contains also 
points to the twelfth century rather than the thirteenth, when dialec- 
tic had driven the poets, historians, and moralists of ancient Rome from 
the curriculum in arts. 4 In the contest between the humanists and the 
logicians, Neckam is on the whole to be reckoned on the side of the 
humanists, not only by reason of his familiarity with the Roman poets 
but also because of the contempt he expresses for the subtleties of 
scholastic reasoning. 5 In the De naturis rerum and the Corrogationes 
he quotes frequently and often at some length from Lucan, Ovid, 
Virgil, Claudian, Juvenal, Martial, Statius, and Horace. He also draws 
largely from Solinus, and cites Pliny, Cicero, and Macrobius. How 
much farther his classical knowledge went, cannot be determined with- 
out a study of his unprinted works, and even then we cannot be sure to 
what extent he relied upon collections of extracts 6 or upon citations in 



1 Analyzed by Clerval, Les £coles de Chartres au Moyen-Age, pp. 221 ff. 

2 The Posterior Analytics (apodoxim) was apparently first used in France by John 
of Salisbury. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship' 1 , pp. 533, 539. Neckam, 
De naturis rerum, p. 293, speaks of the period before it was known at Paris. 

3 He knows, but does not here use, the Planisphere. 

4 This is seen in the earliest university curriculum in arts, the Paris course of 1215 
(Chartularium, I, p. 78). Cf. Denifle, Universitaten, I, p. 758; Rashdall, Uni- 
versities, I, pp. 71, 433; Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, II, pp. 725-726; 
Paetow, The Neglect of the Ancient Classics at the Early Mediaeval Universities, in 
Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences (1908), XVI, pp. 311-319. 

5 De naturis rerum, pp. 302 ff. 

6 Such as the Paris collection described by Wolfflin, Philologus, XXVII, p. 153; 
cf. Norden, I.e., II, p. 720. 
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Priscian and similar works. 1 For the same reason we cannot be certain 
how many of the writers mentioned in the Sacerdos ad altare were 
really known to its author, and we must be careful not to take the list 
too literally as representing what was actually read in the schools of 
Neckam's day. The number of authors is naturally less than the 
number of those cited by the most learned classical scholar of the pre- 
ceding generation, John of Salisbury, 2 who is particularly full on the 
side of the historians ; but save for the mention of Martial and the 
omission of Persius, the list of poets stands in substantial agreement 
with the more ambitious attempts of Conrad of Hirschau 8 and Hugh of 
Trimberg. 4 Of the ancient writers not mentioned in the text the gloss 
cites Persius, Claudian, Plautus, 5 Terence, 8 Valerius Maximus, Josephus, 
Macrobius, Prudentius, Fulgentius (Mythologiae), Chrysostom, and 
Martianus Capella. 

As I have not been able to find another copy of the Sacerdos ad 
altare, the portion printed below is a faithful reproduction of the Caius 
College ms. Occasionally an obvious slip of the scribe has been 
corrected in the text, but in all such cases the ms. reading is given 
in a note. 

(P. 47.) Scolaris liberalibus educandus artibus dipticas gerat quibus 
scitu digna scribantur. Ferat palmatoriam sive volariam vel ferulam 
qua manus puerilis leniter feriatur ob minores excessus, virgis vero 
cedatur cum res id fieri desideraverit. Absint flagella et scorpiones, ne 
modum excedat castigando. Postquam alphabetum didicerit et ceteris 
puerilibus rudimentis imbutus fuerit, Donatum et illud utile mora- 
(p. 48) litatis compendium quod Catonis esse vulgus opinatur addiscat 
et ab egloga Theodoli 7 transeat ad egglogas bucolicorum, prelectis 



1 Cf. Abelson, Seven Liberal Arts, pp. 23, 39, note 2. 

4 Schaarschmidt, Johannes Saresberiensis, pp. 81-125. The list of historians 
which John's pupil, Peter of Blois, says he has read (Chartularium Univ. Par., I, 
p. 29) has a suspicious resemblance to that given by his master in the Polycralicus, 
8, 18. Cf. Rashdall, Universities, I, p. 65; Norden, Kunslprosa, II, p. 719. 

3 Conradi Hirsaugiensis Dialogus super Auctores, ed. Schepss, Wurzburg, 1889. 

4 Huemer, Das Registrum multorum auctorum des Hugo von Trimberg, in Vienna 
Sitzungsberichle, phil.-hist. KL, CXVI, pp. 145-190. 

5 Aulularia, 400 (p. 41), and one or two doubtful citations. 

6 P. 24: lacrime pro gaudio (Adelphoe, 536-537). 

7 On the popularity of the Eclogues of Theodulus in the Middle Ages, when they 
were closely associated with the Disticha Catonis and Avianus, see Manitius, in the 
Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fur deutsche Erziehungs- und Schulgeschichte, XVI, 
PP- 38-39. 233-235- 
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tamen quibusdam libellis informacioni rudium necessariis. Deinde 
satiricos et ystoriographos legat, ut vicia etiam in minori etate addiscat 
esse fugienda et nobilia gesta eroum desideret imitari. A thebaide 
iocunda transeat ad divinam eneida, nee neggligat vatem quern Corduba 
genuit 1 qui non solum civilia bella describit sed et intestina. Iuvenalis 
moralia dicta in archano pectoris reservet, et Flacium nature summopere 
vitare studeat. Sermones Oracii et epistolas legat et poetriam et odas 
cum libro epodon. Elegias Nasonis et Ovidium metamorfoseos audiat 2 
sed et precipue libellum de remedio amoris familiarem habeat. Placuit 
tamen viris autenticis carmina amatoria cum satiris subducenda esse a 
manibus adolescencium, ac si eis dicatur, 

Qui legitis flores et humi nascencia fraga, 8 
frigidus, o pueri, fugite hinc, latet anguis in herba. 4 

Librum fastorum non esse legendum nonnullis placet. Stacius Achil- 
leidos etiam a viris multe gravitatis probatur. Bucolica Maronis et 
georgica multe sunt utilitatis. Salustius et Tullius de oratore et thus- 
canarum et de amicicia et de senectute et de fato multa commenda- 
cione digni sunt et paradoxe. Liber inscriptus de multitudine deorum 5 
a quibusdam reprobatur. Tullius de officiis utilissimus est. Martialis 
totus et Petronius 6 multa continent in se utilia sed multa auditu indigna. 
Simachi breve genus dicendi admiracionem 7 park. Solinum 8 de mira- 
bilibus mundi et Sydonium et Suetonium et Quintum Curcium et 
Trogium Pompeium 9 et Crisippum 10 et Titum Liphium commendo, 



1 Here the gloss says (p. 50) : Corduba est nomen civitatis de qua oriundus est 
Seneca, et inde Lucanus Cordubanus nomen accepit. Et nota quod Lucanus non 
ponitur in numero poetarum quia historiam composuit et non poema. Cf. De naturis 
rerum, pp. 309, 337. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarships, p. 550, note, omits 
Lucan from his list of the authors mentioned in this text. 

2 Ms. audeat. 

3 Ms. fragra, but the gloss has fraga. 

4 Virgil, Bucol. 3, 92-93. 5 I. e. De natura deorum. 

6 According to Manitius, Rheinisches Museum, XLVII, Erg. -heft, p. 57, citations 
of Petronius are rare in France in the Middle Ages. 

7 Ms. admiracioni. Cf. the passage printed above, p. 81; and the De naturis 
rerum, p. 94. 

8 Solinus is freely used in the De naturis rerum. On his popularity in the Middle 
Ages see Manitius, in Rh. Mus. XLVII, Erg.-heft, pp. 78-79; and in Philologus 
XLVII, pp. 562-565; LI, pp. 191-192. 

9 Justin is generally so styled in mediaeval catalogues. Manitius, Rh. Mus. 
XLVII, Erg.-heft, p. 38. 

10 This name presents a problem, since, even if the author could have known of 
the philosopher Chrysippus, he would have had no reason for inserting his name 
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sed Senecam ad Lucillum (p. 49) et de questionibus phisicis et de 
beneficiis relegere tibi utile censeas. Tragediara ipsius et declama- 
ciones legere non erit inutile. 

(P. 52.) Grama tice daturas operam audiat et legat barbarismum 
Donati et Prisciani maius volumen cum libro constructionum x et 

Remigium et Priscianum de metris et de ponderibus et duodecim versi- 
bus Virgilii et Priscianum de accentibus, quem tamen multi negant 
editum esse a Prisciano, inspiciat diligenter. 

Secundo inter liberales artes invigilare desiderans audiat librum 
cathegoricorum sillogismorum editum a Boecio et thopica eiusdem et 
librum divisionum et ysagogas Porphiri et cathegorias Aristotilis et 
librum periarmenias 2 et librum elenchorum et priores analetichos et apo- 
doxim 8 eiusdem et topica et topica Ciceronis et librum periarmenias 
Apuleii. Inspiciat etiam methafisicam Aristotilis et librum eiusdem de 
generacione et corrupcione et librum de anima. 

(P- S3-) I n rethorica educandus legat primam Tullii rethoricam et 
librum ad Herrennium et Tullium de oratore et causas Quintiliani et 
Quintilianum de oratoris institucione. 

Institutis arsmetice informandus arsmeticam Boecii et Euclidis 4 legat. 
Postea musicam Boecii legat. Sic [sic] a regulis gramatice transeat 
quis ad maximas dialetice, dehinc ad communes locos rethorice, post- 
modum ad aporismata arismetice, postea ad axiomata musice. 

(P. 54.) Deinde ad theoremata geometrie que ordine artificiosissimo 
disponit Euclides in suo libro. 6 



among the historians of his list. Sandys conjectures Hegesippus, a plausible emenda- 
tion in view of his appearance among the historians enumerated by John of Salisbury 
(Polycraticus, 8, 18) and Peter of Blois {Chart. Univ. Par. I, p. 29). I am inclined, 
however, to read " Crispum," under which name Sallust is cited by John of Salisbury 
{Pol. 3, 12). This might easily have been changed to " Crisippum " by a scribe who 
knew the name from the Roman satirists. Our author may have thought Sallust and 
Crispus distinct persons, which would not be surprising in view of a similar error on 
the part of the best classicist of the age, John of Salisbury, who makes two historians 
out of Suetonius Tranquillus; or he may have used the two words merely for variety, 
as in the case of Ovid and Naso. The repetition of Sallust 's name is natural here, 
since it is obviously as an orator and moralist that he is mentioned with Cicero above. 

1 Here a space of six letters is left blank. 

2 A common mediaeval form for the De interpretatione. 

3 Sandys, in Hermathena, XII, p. 440, takes some pains to show that apodoxium, as 
he reads the word, is a corruption of Airo5el%eo>p and denotes the Posterior Analytics. 
The matter is perfectly plain from the De naturis rerum, p. 293, where apodixis is 
used as a synonym for the Posterior Analytics, if not from the gloss (p. 53) : Apo- 
diptica apellatur res demonstrativa que tractatur in libro priorum (posteriorum ?) 
analeticorum ab Aristotile. 

4 It is not clear why Euclid is mentioned here. 

5 Cf. De naturis rerum, p. 299: secundum artificiosam Euclidi dispositionem. 
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Demum ad canones Tholomei accedat astronomie secretis daturas 
operam. In artem vero quam subtilissime ediscerit Tholomeus ysagogas 
scripsit compendiosas Alfraganus. 

Studium medicine usibus filiorum Ade perutile subire quis desiderans 
audiat Ihohannicium 1 et tam aphorismos quam pronostica Ypocratis et 
tegni 2 Galieni et pantegni. Huius operis auctor est Galienus sed trans- 
lator Constantinus. 8 Legat etiam tam particulares quam universales 
dietas Ysaac et librum urinarum* et viaticum Constantini 8 cum libro 
urinarum et libro pulsuum 6 et Diascoriden et Macrum in quibus de 
naturis herbarum agitur 7 et libros Alexandri. 8 

In ecclesiastico iure informandus legat Burcardum et canones seu 
decreta Graciani* et decreta Yvohis et decretales Alexandri tertii. 



1 The Latin name of the Jsagoge in artem parvam Galeni of Honein ben Ishak, 
probably one of the earliest works translated into Latin from the Arabic. Cf. Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebersetzungen, pp. 709 ft.; and Vienna Sitzungsberichte, CXLIX, 
iv, p. 54; Rose, Hermes, VIII, p. 338. 

2 I. e. T^x 1 "?. The Tegni is cited in the De naturis rerum, p. 267. 

3 The real author of the general text -book of theoretical and practical medicine 
known under the Latin title of Pantegnum was Ali ben el-Abbas, an Arabic physician 
of the tenth century. See Wiistenfeld, Die Uebersetzungen arabischer Werke, 
pp. 12-16; Haeser, Geschichte der Medizin, I, p. 576; Steinschneider, Hebr. Ueber- 
setzungen, p. 669. On the translations of Constantinus Africanus see the elaborate 
monograph of Steinschneider, in Virchow's Archiv fur pathologische Anatomie 
(1866), XXXVII, pp. 351-410; and cf. Pagel, in Puschmann's Handbuch der 
Geschichte der Medizin (Jena, 1902), I, pp. 643ft. 

4 Of the four treatises of the Jewish physician Isaac translated by Constantinus, 
the Liber febrium is here omitted. On Isaac's works cf. Steinschneider, Hebr. Ueber- 
setzungen, pp. 755ff. 

s The original of the Viaticum was the work of Ibn el-Dschezzar, a pupil of Isaac. 
Steinschneider, in Virchow's Archiv, XXXVII, pp. 363 ft., and Hebr. Uebersetz- 
ungen, p. 703; Dugat, in Journal Asiatique (1855), 5, I, pp. 289 ff. 

6 Probably the works of Theophilus are meant. 

' Macer is the second title of a work De naturis herbarum probably written by 
Odo of Meung-sur-Loire. There is some doubt as to its date. See Rose, in Hermes, 
VIII, p. 63; and Manitius, in Philologus, LI, p. 171 (= LII, p. 545), and in Mitt. 
Gesells. Erziehungsgeschichte , XVI, pp. 251-253. Macer and Dioscorides are men- 
tioned in the De naturis rerum, p. 275. 

8 Alexander of Tralles. On his writings see Bloch in Puschmann's Handbuch, I, 
PP- 535-544. 

9 Here the gloss reads: Decreta Gratiani dicuntur decreta que tantum modernis 
sunt in usu, que ultimo composita sunt a Gratiano et autenticata (?) a sede Romana 
ita quod alia ab aliis composita publice legerentur, ut cum dicitur, Iste legit decreta, 
semper intelligendum Gratiani que sola approbata sunt a sede apostolica. . . . Sed 
decreta que Yvo composuit et Burcardus omnino recesserunt de aula nisi ea que inde 
sumuntur a Gratiano in suis decretis. 
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(P. 55.) Iuris civilis periciam volens quis addiscere primo institutis 
institucionum informetur, apices vero iuris intelligere volens audiat 
codicem Iustiniani et utrumque digestorum volumen et tres partes et 
forzatum. 1 Decirnum autem librum codicis et undecimum cum duode- 
cimo vix presumit quis legere pre nimia sui difficultate. 2 

(P. 56.) Celestem paginam audire volens, vir maturi pectoris, 
audiat tam vetus instrumentum quam novum testamentum. Non solum 
penthateuchum audiat set etiam eptatheucum, scilicet librum geneseos 
et exodum, leviticum, numeros et deuteronomium, Iosue et iudicum. 
Audiat postea Ruth et librum regum et librum paralipomenon qui et 
liber dierum dicitur ab Ebreis. Audiat Hesdram et Neemiam et 
Tobyam, Iudith et Hester. Felix erit si in noticiam venerit prophetice 
doctrine que in Ethe, 3 Ysaya, Ieremya et Daniele et in libro duodecim 
prophetarum continetur. Pascet pias meditaciones mentis liber lob. 
Accedat etiam ad librum parabolarum Salomonis et ad ecclesiastem et 
ad cantica canticorum. Utilis etiam erit auditu tam liber sapientie qui 
Philonis dicitur quam ecclesiasticus quem conditum esse a Iesu filio 
Sirach perhibent. Liber 4 Machabeorum prelia Iude et Ionathe fratris 
eius et Symonis explicabit. Quam vero sit utilis liber psalmorum 
nemo satis fideliter verbis posset explicare. Novum autem testamen- 
tum audire quis desiderans audiat Matheum cum Marco, Lucam et 
Iohannem, epistolas Pauli cum canonicis epistolis, actus apostolorum, 
et apochalipsim Iohannis. 



1 I. e. infortiatum, the mediaeval name for the portion of the Digest extending 
from 24, 3, to 35, 2, 82, where the Tres partes begins. 

2 The last three books of the Code, treating of the administrative law of the later 
empire, were naturally less important and less intelligible in the Middle Ages than the 
other books. Under the title of Tres Libri they were commonly grouped with the 
treatises which made up the Volumen parvum, and occupied a subordinate place in 
the course of legal instruction. 

3 So in MS. 

4 Ms. leber. 



